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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPOIT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 

A  Ntate  ean  not  interpose  its  sovereignty 

between  federal  authority  and  the  state’s  citizens, 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  unanimously  ruled  last 
month.  The  ruling  backed  up  a  decision  reached  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  month  by  a  three-member  federal  circuit 
court  which  threw  out  the  package  of  laws  passed  by 
the  Louisiana  State  Legislature  to  prevent  integration 
of  New  Orleans  public  schools.  The  lower  court  said, 
“Without  question,  the  nub  of  the  controversy  is  in  the 
declaration  of  interposition.  If  it  succeeds,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  look  further,  for  the  state  is  then  free  to  do 
as  it  will  in  the  field  of  public  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  it  fail,  nothing  can  save  the  ‘package' 
of  segregation  measures  to  which  it  is  tied.” 

The  lower  court  then  termed  the  theory  of  interpo¬ 
sition  as  “a  preposterous  perversion  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion”  and  stated,  “Interposition  is  not  a  constitutional 
doctrine.  If  taken  seriously,  it  is  illegal  defiance  of 
constitutional  authority.  Otherwise  it  amounts  to  no 
more  than  a  protest,  an  escape  valve  through  which 
the  legislatures  blow  off  steam  to  relie\’e  their  ten¬ 
sions.” 

The  Supreme  Court  agreed  completely  with  this 
lower  court’s  decision  about  the  doctrine  of  inter¬ 
position  and  in  a  brief,  unsigned  opinion,  said  “this  ob¬ 
jection  (Louisiana’s)  is  without  substance.” 

A  teacher’s  beliefs  are  private.  In  another 
ruling,  by  a  5-4  vote,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  as  too  broad  an  Arkansas  law  requiring  public 
school  teachers  to  submit  annually  sworn  statements 
listing  all  organizations  to  which  they  belonged  or 
contributed  in  the  proceeding  five  years. 

Justice  Potter  Stewart,  author  of  the  majority  opin¬ 
ion,  said  the  scope  of  the  Arkansas  questionnaire  is 
completely  unlimited.  Among  other  things,  he  said, 
the  law  requires  a  teacher  to  reveal  the  church  to 
which  he  belongs,  or  to  which  he  has  given  financial 
support,  the  political  party  to  which  he  belongs  and 
even  political  organizations  to  which  he  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  over  a  five-year  period. 


Justice  Stewart  said  that  in  a  series  of  decisions 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  even  though  the 
governmental  purpose  be  legitimate  and  substantial, 
that  purpose  cannot  be  pursued  by  means  that  broadly 
stifle  fundamental  personal  liberties. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 

and  Welfare,  Gov.  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  announced  that  federal  aid  to  education  and  medi¬ 
cal  care  for  the  aging  would  occupy  most  of  his  time  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

“President-elect  Kennedy  has  said  these  will  be 
two  of  the  most  important  issues  confronting  the 
American  people  in  1961,  and  I  follow  him,”  Ribicoff 
told  a  news  conference. 


Enrollments,  salaries,  staffs  and  expendi¬ 
tures  for  public  schools  all  rose  this  year  compared  to 
last  year,  the  NEA  announced  last  month.  Enrollment 
in  public,  elementary  and  secondary  schools  has 
reached  37.2  million,  an  increase  of  1.2  million.  In¬ 
structional  staffs  increased  to  1,526,079  from  1,464,9.30. 
The  average  salary  for  all  classroom  teachers  rose 
from  $4,995  to  $5,215.  Total  school  expenditures  this 
year  will  be  an  estimated  $16.4  billion,  up  $1.2  billion. 

Male  teachers  outnumber  women  in  junior 
and  senior  high  school  for  the  first  time  since  1890 
when  the  Federal  government  started  keeping  school 
statistics.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  said  that 
during  tlie  1958-59  school  year  the  total  number  of 
secondary  school  teachers  —  grades  7  through  12  — 
was  485,569.  Men  teachers  made  up  52.2'/  of  the  total. 

law  provonting  teachers  from  striking 

in  New  York  State  was  declared  constitutional  last 
month  by  a  State  Judge,  who  nevertheless  termed  the 
act  “too  severe  and  restrictive.”  At  issue  is  the  con¬ 
troversial  Condon-Waldin  Act,  which  bars  strikes 
by  public  employees.  Under  the  law,  a  striker  must 
prove  his  innocence  rather  than  have  school  officials 
prove  his  guilt. 
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•  Administration 


WoakncMsos  in  junior  high  schools  are 

[winted  out  in  two  recent  studies. 

Dr.  William  T.  Gruhn  of  the  University  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  reports  in  a  nation-wide  study  that  “some  e\i- 
dence  indicates  that  students  in  the  junior  high  school 
grades  in  the  sL\-year  high  school  receive  less  assis¬ 
tance  and  have  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  use  of 
facilities.” 

He  also  noted  that  these  underclassmen,  except 
where  provision  for  special  help  in  reading  is  con¬ 
cerned,  are  given  less  attention  than  the  students  in 
the  upper  classes. 

The  Connecticut  educator  suggested  that  teachers 
and  administrators  in  this  area  need  to  re-examine 
critically  the  services  provided  students  enrolled  in 
the  junior  high  levels  of  these  schools  which  are  fast 
becoming  rural  America’s  standard  secondary  school. 

Prof.  Frederick  H.  Stutz  and  Mauritz  Johnson,  Jr., 
of  Cornell  University  declare  in  another  study  that 
the  nation’s  junior  high  schools  exist  in  a  kind  of 
educational  no-man’s  land. 

“The  junior  high  school,”  Prof.  Stutz  said,  “consti¬ 
tutes  a  blind  spot  in  much  of  the  thinking  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  strengthening  of  education  in  this  country. 
Everyone  is  concerned  with  the  need  to  improve  the 
quality  of  work  done  in  senior  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  and  there  is  certainly  an  awareness  of  the  need 
to  raise  standards  of  work  in  elementary  schools. 

“But  the  junior  high  school,  spanning  as  it  does  the 
last  two  years  of  elementary  school  and  the  first  year 
of  secondary  school,  has  been  too  often  overlooked, 
despite  the  strategic  role  it  plays  in  the  education  of 
the  nation’s  youth. 

“The  junior  high  school  is  a  bridge  —  w'e  hope  that 
for  many  more  pupils  it  may  be  made  into  a  bridge  to 
high  intellectual  adventure.” 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


U.  S.  Education  Commissioner  Lawrence  Der- 
thick  will  become  executive  assistant  secretary  of  the 
National  Education  Association  on  Jan.  19.  He  re¬ 
signed  his  government  post  last  month  along  with 
other  members  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration. 

In  accepting  Commissioner  Derthick’s  resignation. 
President  Eisenhower  said  he  had  performed  “out¬ 
standing  service  in  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  important  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.”  Dr.  Derthick  has  been  Commissioner  since 
December,  1956. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Two  evils  seem  to  be  chewing  away  within 
our  educational  system  like  termites  in  places  we  do 
not  easily  notice.  Prof.  Emeritus  Stephen  C.  Pepper  of 
the  University  of  California  believes.  He  told  a  re¬ 
gional  meeting  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education  Society, 
at  Northwestern  University,  that  “two  extremes  — a 
rigid  dogmatic  individualism  which  holds  that  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  centered  solely  for  the  individual  .  .  . 
and  a  rigid  dogmatic  socialism  which  holds  that  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  eoncerned  solely  with  the  demands  of 
an  effective  society”  must  be  excluded  from  and  by  a 
society’s  aim  to  adjust  to  changing  conditions. 

“So,  what  our  criterion  calls  for  is  something  be¬ 
tween  the  extremes  of  unqualified  individualism  and 
unqualified  specialization  for  a  job.” 

Pepper  said  the  true  liberal  education  needed  in 
today’s  schools  is  “one  aimed  at  the  cultivation  of  the 
whole  man.” 

•  The  Profession 


The  nature  of  good  teaching  was  the  subject 
of  a  convocational  address  by  Hollis  L.  Caswell, 
president  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univ.,  at  the 
Buffalo  (NY)  State  Teachers  College.  In  his  speech, 
he  listed  what  he  considered  to  be  a  few  of  the  most 
important  characteristics  of  good  teaching: 

—  Good  teaching  is  ct)ncerned  with  meaning  and 
understanding  and  must  be  close  to  the  pupil;  it  must 
build  upon  his  own  experiences;  it  must  relate  to  the 
things  he  knows  and  understands.  The  only  way  to 
take  a  person  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  is 
to  start  where  he  is,  and  good  teaching  is  largely  a 
process  of  guiding  a  student  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown, 

—  Good  teaching  should  be  directed  at  changing 
behavior.  “There  is  only  one  subject-matter  for  edu¬ 
cation,  and  that  is  Life  in  all  its  manifestations,”  as 
A.  N.  Whitehead  said,  and  a  great  deal  of  teaching 
has  overlooked  this  standard.  When  the  mastery  of 
knowledge  and  skills  bec'omes  an  end  in  itself  and 
behavior  is  forgotten,  the  real  reason  for  the  support 
of  popular  education  in  our  country  is  subverted. 

—  Good  teaching  is  a  very  personal  matter.  If  there 
is  not  the  teacher  near  at  hand  with  a  warmth  of 
personal  interest,  firsthand  know.edge  of  the  pupil’s 
capacities  and  continuing  concern  for  his  develop¬ 
ment,  aspirations  created  by  the  stars  with  but  few 
exceptions  wither  and  die. 

—  Good  teaching  recognizes  individual  differences 
among  pupils  and  adjusts  in.struction  to  them. 

—  In  good  teaching  a  teacher  must  be  competent  in 
both  content  and.  method.  Both  are  essential  ingre- 
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dients  of  the  equipment  of  a  good  teacher,  and  can 
not  be  separated. 

—  No  single  metliod  will  insure  good  teaching.  How¬ 
ever,  good  teaching  adapts  methods  to  purpose,  con¬ 
tent,  pupil  status  and  teacher  ability.  It  permits  and 
encourages  the  use  of  a  variety  of  methods.  It  finds 
no  panacea  in  any  single  one. 

Finally,  Dr.  Caswell  said,  “Teachers  who  love  their 
work  are  motivated  most  of  all  by  the  belief  that  tliey 
can  help  their  students  become  better,  more  effective 
men  and  women.  This  is  the  central  dedication  re¬ 
quired  of  a  teacher.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
EncouraginK  the  Excellent,  by  Elizabeth  Paschal.  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education,  477  Madison  Ave.,  N.  V.  22. 
79pp.  Paper.  Apply.  (Brief  rtiscussions  of  experimental  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  gifted  originally  begun  on  grants  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  or  the  Furid  for  the  Advancement  of  Education. 
Describes  early  or  advanced  placement  programs  in  college 
and  school  and  college  enrichment  or  acceleration  courses.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


College  teachers  will  teach  in  El  Paso 

public  schools  beginning  next  term,  reports  the  El  Paso 
School  News,  November  23  issue.  The  school  system, 
and  Texas  Western  College  are  cooperating  in  a  plan 
to  bring  college  teachers  into  public  school  classrooms 
where  they  can  become  familiar  with  the  purposes  and 
problems  of  the  schools.  Each  participant  will  take  a 
public  school  class  in  addition  to  his  regular  college 
work. 

The  assignments  may  be  on  any  grade  level,  but  most 
of  the  teachers  are  expected  to  be  interested  in  high 
school  work.  Their  one-class  teaching  duties  will  re¬ 
lieve  some  public  school  teachers  who  are  carrying 
extra  loads. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  Texas  Western 
trains  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  El  Paso  schools,  and 
the  new  arrangement  will  bring  the  teacher  training 
institution  into  a  close  contact  with  public  school 
problems. 

Spokesmen  for  both  public  schools  and  the  college 
listed  several  important  advantages  of  the  new  pro¬ 
gram: 

1.  Increased  understanding  between  faculties  of 
both  school  and  college. 

2.  More  and  better  research  into  teaching  methods. 

3.  The  introduction  into  the  schools  of  some  new 
ways  of  working  old  problems. 

4.  Better  teacher  training  at  the  college. 

5.  Public  school  students  will  meet  college  teachers, 
and  perhaps  give  more  thought  to  their  own  college 
educations. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Student  Manual  for  Methods  of  Teaching,  by  G.  D.  McGrath. 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  210  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16.  196p)>. 
Paper.  $2.95.  (Source  book  of  ideas  on  teaching  methods  for 
student  teachers  and  teachers  of  secondary-school  classes.  Jn- 
cludes  extensive  bibliography;  pages  of  notes  and  lists  of  mate¬ 
rials.  Can  be  used  with  methods  texts  or  separately.) 


•  Curriculum 


Conventional  methods  of  teaching  no  longer 
get  the  most  mileage  from  the  tax  dollar,  says  Principal 
John  L.  Deans,  Rosewood  High  School,  Wayne 
County,  North  Carolina.  Rosewood’s  unconventional 
teaching  methods  center  around  a  curriculum  that  is 
based  on  three  100-minute  periods  a  day,  with  the  year 
divided  into  two  semesters. 

Under  the  plan,  courses  of  study  continue  each  day 
throughout  a  semester,  with  six  courses  completed  each 
)'ear,  a  total  of  24  for  the  four-year  high  school  period. 

T'his  is  the  second  year  for  the  Rosewood  experi¬ 
ment,  with  a  sec'ond  school  in  North  Carolina  — 
Colerain  High  School  in  Bertie  County  —  adopting  the 
system  this  fall. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the  Ro.■^ewood  course  of 
study?  Principal  Deans  explains  them  this  way: 

—  More  subjects  can  be  offered  with  fewer  teachers. 

—  The  teacher  preparation  load  is  cut  two-fifths. 

—  Work  is  concentrated  for  a  given  period  without 
the  loss  of  concepts;  activities  do  not  cut  into 
classroom  work;  and  student  traffic  is  reduced 
three-eights. 

He  further  states  that  the  cost  of  books  can  be  re¬ 
duced,  much  better  use  made  of  the  library  and  that 
a  time  for  lab  work  in  physics  and  chemistry  is  avail¬ 
able  in  addition  to  the  five  class  periods  per  week.  He 
has  found  that  teachers  are  able  to  keep  more  in  their 
special  fields,  and  that  teachers  and  pupils  alike  realize 
planning  is  needed,  that  “things  cannot  be  put  off  as 
readily  as  in  a  nine-months’  course.” 

Reported  in  the  November  North  Carolina  School 
Bulletin. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Reading  in  Your  School,  by  J.  Roy  Newton.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  3!X)  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36.  297pp.  $5.95.  (Discussion 
of  reading  programs,  problems  and  possible  solutions  at  ele¬ 
mentary  and  .secondary  school  levels.  Covers  also  training,  re- 
quirements,  qualifications  and  duties  of  reading  specialists; 
school  psychologists’  assistance  in  remedial  work.  Book  list 
for  profes.sional  library  and  appendix  of  various  charts  and  forms 
used  in  a  reading  program.) 


•  The  Gifted  Student 


A  guide  to  judging  gifted  programs  was  pub¬ 
lished  recently  by  the  Talented  Youth  Project  of  the 
Horace  Mann-Lincoln  Institute  of  School  Experimen¬ 
tation.  The  purpose  of  the  Guide  is  to  help  establish 
some  priorities  in  planning  for  gifted  and  talented 
students  by:  (1)  Considering  the  kinds  of  provisions 
that  have  been  found  useful;  (2)  assessing  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  various  areas;  and  (3)  determining  points 
of  agreement  and  disagreement  on  the  need  for  action 
in  these  areas  for  the  particular  schools.  The  Guide 
(“A  Guide  for  Rating  Provisions  for  the  Gifted”)  is 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  Universi^,  525  W.  120th  St.,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y.,  at  the  following  prices:  5-9  copies,  25^^ 
each;  apply  for  quantity  discounts. 
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•  Guidance 


The  boKt  indication  of  college  success  is  a 

student's  first  semester  grades  and  not  his  high  school 
rank  or  his  score  on  an  examination,  the  first  phase  of 
a  long  term  research  effort  at  the  University  of  VV^is- 
eonsin  reveals. 

Using  Wisconsin’s  College  of  Letters  and  Science 
men  as  an  example,  Assistant  Dean  F.  Chandler  Young 
said  that  305  students  who  earned  a  “IJ ’’  average  in  the 
first  semester  progressed  better  than  the  305  ranked  in 
the  top  105fc  of  their  high  school  graduating  class  and 
better  than  the  305  who  scored  in  the  top  (piarter  on 
the  American  Council  Psychological  Examination, 

Among  the  most  promising  students  at  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year,  90%  of  the  305  w’  o  made  a  “li” 
average  the  first  semester  were  still  enrolled  at  the 
University  and  70%  were  earning  “B”;  for  the  305 
selected  on  the  basis  of  high  school  rank,  83%  were 
still  enrolled  and  60%  were  earning  “B”;  for  the  305 
selected  by  the  ACE  score,  78%  were  still  enrolled  and 
58%  were  earning  “B”. 

A  non  insurance  plan  for  students  was 

offered  recently  by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co,  in 
cooperation  with  45  banks.  Parents  with  children  in 
grades  8  through  10  can  rjualify  for  the  plan  which 
provides  endowment  policies  to  co\'er  the  first  two 
years  of  the  child’s  college  education,  and  bank  loans 
to  cover  the  last  two  years. 

Parents  can  obtain  insurance  and  loans  totaling  from 
$2,000  to  $12,000  for  one  child.  The  insurance  plan  is 
financed  by  monthly  payments  over  a  period  of  years. 
In  most  cases,  bank  loans  must  be  repaid  within  three 
years  of  a  child’s  graduation  from  college. 

A  ‘‘do-it-yonrsclf  counseling  kit”  is  helping 
junior  and  senior  high  school  .students  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  select  their  high  school  courses.  This 
guide  to  a  complicated  “four-track”  system  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  school  education  committee  of  the  D.C. 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Tlie  handbook  lists 
the  subjects  required  for  graduation,  track  by  track 
and  grade  by  grade;  summarizes  the  content  of  each 
subject;  and  lists  subjects  required  for  college  entrance 
and  for  many  vocations.  The  handbook  also  contains 
a  concise  chart  showing  educational  requirements, 
aptitudes  and  income  expectations  for  major  groups 
of  occupations,  condensed  from  the  massive  catalog 
of  6,000  jobs  put  out  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


•  The  Learner 


Tho  slow  student  may  not  be  as  slow  as  he 

or  his  teacher  thinks  he  is,  reports  a  researcher  at 
Michigan  State  University.  Much  may  depend  on  the 
tvpe  of  classmates  he  has,  says  Dr.  Elizabeth  M.  Drews. 
Dr.  Drews  c'onducted  a  study  of  600  ninth-grade 
English  students.  From  tape  recordings  of  class  ses¬ 
sions,  the  researcher  found  that  the  slow  students  were 
the  “silent  men”  in  the  average  class. 


“They  are  so  overwhelmed  by  responses  made  by 
the  brighter  students  that  they  rarely,  if  ever,  say  any¬ 
thing.  Slow  students  are  so  used  to  being  at  the  bottom 
of  the  heap  that  many  of  them  sa\  they  actually  felt 
comfortable  there,”  Dr.  Drews  said. 

However,  competing  on  their  own  level,  she  reports, 
the  students  not  only  read  more  and  recited  more,  they 
were  more  confident,  liked  school  better  and  were 
more  accepted  socially  and  intellectually. 

Dr.  Drews  also  found: 

•  All  students,  whether  they  were  slow,  average  or 
superior,  preferred  to  be  in  classes  where  the  IQ  and 
abilities  of  the  other  students  were  not  too  different 
from  their  own. 

#  Many  slow  students  are  not  really  slow  at  all 
when  it  comes  to  basic  intelligence.  Many  students 
who  were  classified  as  “slow”  on  group  tests,  were 
later  found,  when  tested  individually,  to  be  average 
or  better  in  intelligence.  Their  difficulty  was  inabil¬ 
ity  to  read  properly. 


•  Science  Education 


Tho  prosont  system  of  class! fyinnj  scientific 
information  on  plant  and  animal  species  is  archaic, 

William  A.  Brown,  assistant  professor  of  entomology 
(NY  State  College  of  Agriculture)  told  the  members 
of  the  Entomological  Society  of  America  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Atlantic  City. 

With  well  over  500  scientific  magazines  pubhshing 
news  of  new  species,  no  one  library  has  all  the  journals, 
he  said.  Most  researchers  lack  time  to  be  bookkeepers 
and  detectives.  “The  result  is  chaos  .  .  .  even  though 
the  confusion  is  eventually  straightened  out,  it  often 
takes  several  years.” 

Another  difficulty  is  the  lag  between  discovery  and 
publication.  Often  a  scientist  will  have  to  wait  two 
years  or  more  after  he  has  discovered  a  new  species 
for  publication  of  the  fact.  Meanwhile  another  re¬ 
searcher  may  publish  information  on  the  same  species 
with  resultant  confusion  and  duplication  of  effort. 

To  solve  these  problems.  Dr.  Brown  suggests  a  cen¬ 
tral  clearing  house.  “All  new  species  should  be  pub-  dt 

lished  on  file  cards  by  one  international  agency  such 
as  the  UN.  In  this  way,  when  a  new  species  is  dis¬ 
covered,  its  official  publication  and  name  will  come 
only  from  the  international  agency.  The  scientist  who 
sends  in  news  of  the  species  first  will  have  priority  in 
naming  the  species.  Any  further  information  will  be 
classified  under  that  name  and  only  that  name.” 

These  file  cards  would  be  sent  out  two  to  four  times 
a  year  so  that  researchers  would  have  an  up-to-date 
classification  of  species.  Dr.  Brown  added. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

An  Inexpensive  Science  Library,  4th  ed.,  btj  Hilartj  }.  Rea¬ 
son  and  Robert  W.  Lynn.  American  Assn,  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  science,  1515  Mass.  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
70pp.  Paper.  25^.  (Over  500  paperbound  hooks  listed  by  m/ijor 
■science  [basic  and  mathematics]  headings.  Coded  for  diff¬ 
erent  grade  levels  and  for  professional  specialists.  Includes 
names  and  addresses  of  sources,  list  of  paperbound  dealers. 
Useful  reference.) 
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Not  Just  A  Compendium  of  Facts 

.  .  .  Dr.  Albert  Alexander,  of  the  ISeu’  York  City  Public  Schools  wonders  if  the  growth  of  text- 
book  publishing  firms  may  contribute  to  a  sterility  in  texts,  endanger  academic  freedom  and 
discourage  creativity.  Authorship,  he  says,  may  be  reduced  to  a  business  of  publishing  rather 
than  a  unifpie  experience  in  the  business  of  learning.  The  following  is  taken  from  Dr.  Alex- 
ander^s  speech  before  the  40th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
held  recently  in  Boston. 


Social  studies  textbooks,  like  tarifis,  have  become 
“local  issues.”  Just  as  freedom  to  trade  goods  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  hodge-podge  of  compromises  necessary 
to  inaugurate  a  tariff,  so  is  the  freedom  to  trade  vital 
ideas  affected  by  the  bundle  of  compromises  which 
often  emerges  as  a  textbook.  How  alert  are  textbook 
publishers,  adoption  committees,  educators  and  au¬ 
thors  to  the  constant  dangers  to  academic  freedom  as 
it  relates  to  the  publication  of  social  studies  texts  for 
the  high  schools? 

In  their  pursuit  of  a  nose-orbit  pliilosophy,  many 
publishers  are,  of  course,  influenced  oy  pressures  from 
textbook  appraisal  and  adoption  committees  which,  in 
turn,  reffect  the  pressures  upon  tliem.  Adding  the 
problems  of  basal  and  exclusive  state  adoption  and 
irolitical  control  helps  to  create  a  comprehensive  check 
list  that  often  inhibits  academic  freedom. 

A  number  of  reliable  studies  have  recently  attested 
to  the  many  uncritical  treatments  of  important  and 
controversial  problems  encountered  in  texts  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history.  There  have  also  been  serious  complaints 
concerning  the  inadequacies  of  some  world  history 
textbooks.  Ten  years  ago  the  Brookings  Institution  in¬ 
dicated  social  studies  textbooks  were  failing  to  make 
the  interests  of  economic  society  comprehensible.  In  a 
recent  study,  I  found  the  1960  textbook  situation  to  be 
substantially  the  same.  Textbooks  in  Government  and 
Problems  of  Democracy  are  frequently  criticized  for 
failing  to  include  vital  topics  and  often  neglecting  to 
plunge  deeply  into  controversial  aspects  of  those 
treated.  Again,  publishers,  or  at  least  their  spokesmen 
in  the  American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute,  reveal 
some  of  their  attitudes  toward  vital  issues  in  the  social 
studies.  The  Executive  Secretary,  for  instance,  main¬ 
tains  that  the  textbook  has  traditionally  served  “as  a 
c'ompendium  of  facts.”  ( How  do  we  reconcile  this  with 
sectarian  departments  set  up  by  some  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers?)  Texts  have  been  improved  and  expanded  by 
“compilers”  —  the  spokesman’s  term  —  “but  nothing  in 
their  basic  purpose  has  changed.” 

Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  refute  this  interpretation. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  underline  the  obvious,  that  a 
“compenium  of  facts”  mav  be  more  evocative  and  im¬ 
pressionistic  than  a  scholarly  interpretive  study. 

Big  Business  Takes  Over 

Chances  are  that  publishers  will  not  be  eager  to 
change  their  basic  policies.  Publishing  companies  have 
now  entered  into  the  arena  of  bona  fide  big  business. 


True,  textbook  publishers  always  hustled  more  than 
seemed  proper  to  their  literary  brethren  in  trade  cir¬ 
cles.  Still,  with  comparatively  small,  though  profitable, 
operations,  these  publishers  managed  to  hold  on  to 
many  cultural  traditions  and  practices  of  the  “occupa¬ 
tion  for  gentlemen.” 

Now,  even  these  traditions  may  be  shorn  further, 
as  they  have  been  in  so  many  areas  that  have  devel¬ 
oped  into  mass  communications.  For  booming  sales, 
zooming  advertising  and  promotion  budgets,  increased 
stock  listings,  and  a  new  spate  of  big-league  mergers 
have  plunged  many  textbook  companies  into  the  main 
line  of  twentieth  century  big  business.  Wall  Street 
money  and  financial  tip-sheets  show  a  growing  interest 
in  books:  textbooks,  that  is.  With  their  prospective 
sales  rated  “excellent”  and  with  the  advantages  of  bulk 
and  repeat  orders,  textbook  publishing  has  a  com¬ 
mercial  appeal  lacking  in  the  more  speculative  trade 
field. 

Teams  instead  of  Authors 

It  might  be  added  that  pride  in  authorship  has  al¬ 
ready  suffered  a  certain  diminution  from  the  “team”— 
composed  of  authors,  consultants,  and  editors  —  which 
produces  according  to  increasingly  standardized  for¬ 
mats.  Many  of  the  directives,  acknowledged  and  im¬ 
plicit,  add  up  to  a  virtual  manual  for  blandness.  Dis¬ 
tinction  is  attempted  within  a  format  rather  than  by 
interpretation  or  style.  Hence,  authorship  is  reduced 
to  a  business  of  publishing  rather  than  a  unique  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  business  of  learning.  The  rational  area 
for  free  authorship  is  thus  severely  delimited.  The 
situation  recalls  and  alerts  one  to  Max  Weber’s  dictum 
that  man  feels  freest  when  he  is  acting  rationally. 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  concerning  the  part 
authors  play  —  or  fail  to  play  —  in  the  good  fight  for 
academic  freedom  in  textbooks.  No  doubt  there  itfe 
many  courageous  souls  who  insist  that  books  deal 
realistically  with  problems  in  their  field.  May  their 
tribe  increase!  After  examining  shelves  of  social  stud¬ 
ies  texts,  one  is  left  with  a  memory  of  the  illustrator, 
not  the  thinker  who  contributed  to  the  serried  ranks 
of  this  noncommittal  educational  color  guard. 

It  would  appear  that  an  appreciable  number  of 
authors  probably  anticipate  what  publishers  prefer, 
others  are  probably  compliant  as  to  any  requested 
changes,  and  still  others  undoubtedly  do  not  know 
enough  to  fathom  the  truth  in  their  subject  .... 
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•  Audio-Visual 


Closed-circuit  television  and  tape  recordings 
may  constitute  an  acceptable  “stop-gap”  to  meet  tlie 
increasing  demand  for  trained  foreign  language  teach¬ 
ers,  particularly  at  the  elementary  school  level,  a  prog¬ 
ress  report  from  the  University  of  Illinois  Foreign 
Language  Instruction  Project  indicates. 

Objective  of  the  project  is  to  find  a  satisfactory  way 
to  put  study  of  foreign  languages  into  the  elementary 
sclux)ls  whUe  quahfied  teachers  —  not  presently  avail¬ 
able  —  are  being  prepared  to  take  over  this  instniction. 

The  experiment  involved  two  groups  of  fourtli-grade 
children  — one  “guided”  by  teachers  unfamihar  witli 
Spanish  in  lessons  conducted  by  tape-recording  and 
television,  the  other  taught  conventionally  by  foreign 
language  specialists.  At  the  end  of  a  year  tests  show 
the  experimental  group  doing  nearly  as  well  as  the 
conti  ast  group. 

The  problem  of  poor  spoken  English  will  be 
met  by  a  “direct  attack”  through  audio-visual  elec¬ 
tronic  devices  at  Iowa  State  University,  beginning 
in  1962. 

This  emphasis  followed  a  poll  of  Iowa  Stale  Uni¬ 
versity  alumni  who  said  that  speech  was  the  subject 
that,  in  their  opinion,  needed  prime  attention.  Dr. 
Alljert  L.  Walker  told  the  Conference  of  the  American 
Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities. 

I'he  new  approach  will  allow  students  to  correct 
errors  in  their  spoken  English  through  repetition  of  tlie 
right  forms  and  through  reading  aloud. 

Iowa  State  has  tried  “non-colTegiate”  or  corrective 
high  school  level  courses  in  Freshman  English  and  has 
discarded  them  as  “ineffectual.”  It  has  also  abolished 
tlie  practic'e  of  putting  students  who  were  poor  in 
English  into  “low”  sections,  and  find  that  they  do  better 
when  they  try  the  regular  courses  in  the  company  of 
classmates  who  are  better  prepared. 

Many  entering  students  in  agriculture.  Dr.  Walker 
pointed  out,  seem  to  have  a  low  aptitude  for  English 
courses,  yet  have  a  “long-run  potential  not  reflected  in 
entering  tests.  Therefore,  although  a  few  students  will 
not  improve  under  any  instruction,  new  ways  of  mo- 
ti^'ating  and  teaching  the  others  must  be  tried.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

.Aiulio-V'isu.il  Tecliniques  in  Teaching  Foreign  Languages,  by 
Theodore  Huebencr.  New  York  University  Press,  Washington 
Sq.,  New  York  3.  I63pp.  $3.25.  (Handbook  on  available  aids, 
with  descriptions,  discussion  of  procedures  and  techniques. 
Illustrative  lessorus  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Latin  and  Span¬ 
ish  included.  Appendix  (35pp)  of  biblography  and  aids  of  all 
sorts,  with  source  addresses  and  prices.  Comprehensive.) 


•  Teaching  methods 


Teachers  who  ridicule  or  embarrass  their 
jiupils  to  enforce  classroom  discipline  are  using  a 
“coward’s  weapon”  which  can  often  be  brutal  and 
destructive. 

“Pupils  are  a  captive  group  at  the  mercy  of  the 


teacher’s  shaiper  adult  wit  and  tongue,”  says  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  professor  of  education.  “The 
teachers  are  in  a  safe  position  of  being  able  to  em¬ 
barrass  without  much  chance  that  a  pupil  will  strike 
back.” 

Writing  in  the  November  Grade  Teacher,  Lawrence 
E.  Vredevoe  states  that  ridicule  often  takes  the  form 
of  making  the  child  feel  that  he’s  not  acting  his  age. 

Vredevoe,  who  has  been  studying  school  disci¬ 
plinary  problems  for  the  past  12  years,  advises  that 
teachers  who  are  tempted  to  use  ridicule  in  the  class¬ 
room  adopt  the  attitude  of  one  of  their  colleagues,  who 
said: 

“I’m  an  adult  and  can  take  it,  but  I  am  not  sure  what 
harm  I  may  do  a  child  by  embarrassing  him,  so  I  use 
other  methods.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Educational  Research  for  Classroom  Teachers,  by  John  B. 
Barnes.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  210  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16. 
229pp.  $4.00.  (Introduction  to  basic  methods  and  techniques  in 
educational  research.  Suggests  uses  in  areas  of  study  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  groups  or  subgroups  and  teaching  and  learning  prob¬ 
lems.  Case  studies;  tables;  formulas;  appendices  for  admin¬ 
istrator  and  educational  consultant.) 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


A  “‘cultural  cxplosiou*’  has  occurred  in  the 

United  States,  maintains  the  Rev.  C.  J.  McNaspy, 
formerly  dean  of  the  College  of  Music  at  Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity  of  tlie  South  in  New  Orleans.  Writing  in  the 
Nov.  17  edition  of  America,  national  Jesuit  weekly,  he 
marshals  an  array  of  statistics  to  support  his  thesis. 

In  his  article,  the  priest  noted  that  last  year  3,947,365 
persons  visited  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York,  more  than  twice  the  number  who  watched 
the  Yankees  play  ball  in  their  stadium. 

As  another  comparison,  he  notes  that  attendance  at 
famous  European  museums  were  far  less. 

“The  venerable  Louvre  in  Paris  reports  1,671,000 
visitors  in  one  year,  less  than  half  the  number  attend¬ 
ing  the  Metropolitan. 

“The  British  Museum  report  752,826,  less  than 
Detroit.  Amersterdam’s  celebrated  Rijks  museum  had 
490,426,  far  less  tlian  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
New  York.  In  1958,  the  celebrated  museum  of  The 
Hague  entertained  148,145  visitors,  less  than  Houston’s 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.” 

As  for  music.  Father  McNaspy  notes  that  “while  in 
1920  there  was  not  a  hundred  symphony  orchestras  in 
the  U.S.,  today  there  are  1,142,  more  than  half  the 
world’s  total,  and  35,000,000  concertgoers.” 

Despite  “heralds  of  doom,”  Father  McNaspy  said, 
the  theater  shows  signs  of  a  vitality  “hardly  matched 
in  our  history— and  seldom  perhaps  in  anyone’s  history.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Basic  Values  of  Western  Civilization,  by  Shepard  B.  Clough. 
Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27. 
132pp.  $3.00.  (Brief  attempt  to  summarize  and  appraise  Western 
mans  basic  values.  Developed  from  a  faculty  seminar  at 
Columbia  University.  Intended  to  stimulate  thought  and  re¬ 
search  on  the  subject.  Author  is  Professor  of  History  at  Colum¬ 
bia  and  a  noted  U.  S.  economic  historian.) 
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•  Teaching  machines 


All  major  knowledge  on  teaching  machines 
has  been  brought  together  by  A.  A.  Lumsdaine  and 
Robert  Glaser  in  a  new  book.  More  than  a  score  of 
authors  have  contributed  full-scale  reports,  plus  ab¬ 
stracts  of  more  than  100  additional  papers. 

While  teaching  machines  are  not  new  —  Pressey 
built  his  models  in  the  1920s  —  the  revival  of  interest 
in  them  resulting  from  the  work  of  Skinner  of  Harvard 
raises  certain  problems.  Although  there  are  more  than 
a  dozen  companies  now  manufacturing  teaching  ma¬ 
chines,  with  more  just  around  the  corner,  programed 
material  for  use  in  the  machines  is  not  being  produced 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  teaching  potential 
of  those  now  on  the  market. 

Lumsdaine,  co-editor  of  the  book,  points  out  that 
two  or  three  years  of  professional  effort  must  go  into 
the  production  of  a  program  for  a  single  course.  Other 
estimates  place  the  cost  of  proCTaming  one  semester’s 
course  at  the  college  level  at  about  $40,000. 

The  programer,  however,  unlike  the  writer  of  a  text- 
l)ook,  can  discover  the  effective  and  less  effective  por¬ 
tions  of  his  work  by  analyzing  student  responses  to 
specific  items  and  adapt  his  program  accordingly. 
Teaching  Machines  and  Programmed  Learning,  by  A. 
A.  Lumsdaine  and  Robert  Glaser.  Dept,  of  Audio- 
Visual  Instruction,  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  736pp.  $7.50. 


•  The  Schooi  Library 


A  kit  for  National  Library  Week  promotion 
may  be  obtained  for  $1  by  teachers  and  school  librar¬ 
ians.  The  kit  is  designed  to  assist  in  planning  National 
Library  Week  (April  16-22)  classroom  and  community 
activity  and  to  help  stimulate  student  interest.  The 
promotional  material  includes  a  poster,  a  streamer,  a 
mobile,  bookmarks,  supplementary  guide  and  a  special 
reprint  of  program  suggestions  for  Parent-Teachers 
Associations.  To  obtain  the  promotion  aids,  write  to: 
School  Kit,  National  Library  Week,  P.  O.  Box  365, 
.Midtown  Branch,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Deadline  for 
order  is  March  31. 


•  music  Education 


The  sweet  sound  of  music  in  the  elementary 
child’s  ear  is  worth  $57,130  to  Robert  G.  Petzold,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin’s  Schools  of  Music  and  Education. 
This  is  the  sum  granted  him  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  for  a  five-year  study  of  the  musical  develop¬ 
ment  of  elementary  school  children. 

The  study,  titled  ‘"rhe  Auditory  Perception  of  Musi¬ 
cal  Sounds  by  Children  in  the  First  Six  Grades,”  is  an 
extension  of  research  recently  completed  by  Petzold, 
according  to  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education, 
November  issue.  This  is  Petzold’s  third  study.  The 
three  represent  grants  from  the  USOE  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  a  total  of  $115,127  — the  largest  amount 


TEN  TIPS  TO  REMEMBER 

Good  discipline  is  more  than  keeping  order  in 
the  classroom.  Its  ultimate  goal  is  to  help  children 
develop  self-control,  self-respect  and  respect  for 
property  and  people  around  them.  Here  are  ten 
techniques  which  may  help: 

•  Make  your  classroom  activities  interesting, 
meaningfid  and  vital. 

•  Know  and  practice  the  fundamentals  of 
classroom  management:  Satisfactory  seat¬ 
ing,  quick  checking  of  attendance,  prompt¬ 
ness  in  beginning  the  work,  being  on  time 
yourself,  well-adjusted  lighting  and  ven¬ 
tilating.  Use  student  help  whenever  pos¬ 
sible. 

•  Learn  the  pupils’  problems.  It  may  be  more 
important  to  you  and  to  the  child  to  “find 
out  something”  than  to  “do  something.” 

•  Know  your  pupils’  backgrounds,  interests, 
abilities,  needs  and  achievements. 

•  Hold  to  “standards,”  but  be  siure  they  are 
standards  which  pupils  can  meet. 

•  Dress  attractively  and  neatly,  but  not  glam¬ 
orously. 

•  Know  your  pupils’  names.  Know  “How  to 
Win  Friends  and  Influence  People.” 

•  Be  willing  to  apologize  to  a  pupil  if  you 
find  that  you  have  treated  him  unfairly. 
Don’t  try  to  “cover-up”  in  order  to  “save 
face.”  A  teacher  loses  nothing  by  admitting 
his  error. 

•  Control  your  temper  and  your  voice. 

—  Alabama  State  Teachers  Assn.  News,  Decem¬ 
ber,  I960. 


ever  received  by  an  individual  or  institution  for  re¬ 
search  in  music  education. 

Petzold’s  conclusion  about  his  proposed  research  in 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  school  system:  “At  present  we 
lack  factual  knowledge  about  the  way  children  de¬ 
velop  musically  in  the  elementary  grades.  I  have  the 
feeling  we  should  be  giving  them  more  than  we  do, 
but  unfortunately  we  don’t  know  how  much  they  can 
take.  When  this  research  is  completed,  I  hope  to  make 
specific  recommendations  on  the  kinds  of  activity  and 
skills  in  music  to  expect  of  children.” 

•  School  Plant 


School  super intendents  not  complying  with 
Nebraska’s  new  fire  laws  may  be  hauled  into  court. 
G.  E.  Ekstrand,  assistant  fire  marshal,  issued  this  warn¬ 
ing  to  superintendents  of  over  200  Nebraska  public 
schools  that  have  not  reported  plans  or  began  installa¬ 
tion  of  fire  detection  equipment  or  sprinluer  systems. 

“We  will  contact  the  superintendents  of  those  schools 
that  have  not  reported  one  more  time.  After  that  we 
will  .send  a  warning  that  we  are  taking  their  case  to 
district  court,”  Ekstrand  said. 


Education  Summary  •  January  12,  1961 


•  Higher  Education 


The  future  of  higher  education  lies  in  the 
hands  of  “scholar-teachers,”  maintains  Howard  F. 
Lowry,  president  of  The  College  of  Wooster,  (Ohio). 
He  sjjecifically  opposed  the  proposal  made  recently  by 
se\  eral  leading  educators  tliat  two  types  of  Ph.D.  de¬ 
grees  be  offered  —  one  a  research  degree  and  the  other 
a  teaching  degree. 

President  Lowry  told  the  14th  annual  Conference 
on  Higher  Education  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
that  “when  liberal  arts  colleges  complain  tliat  the 
graduate  school  sends  them  too  many  teachers  who 
lack  broad  cultivation  and  breadth,  they  should  re¬ 
member  that  furnishing  this  breadth  for  life  is  not  the 
prime  work  of  the  graduate  school  —  it  is  clearly  the 
task  of  all  earlier  education  and  particularly  that  of  the 
liberal  arts  college  itself. 

“The  liberal  arts  colleges  can  help  in  other  ways. 
They  can  furnish  on-the-job  training  to  the  young 
teachers  who  come  back  to  them;  they  can  offer  teach¬ 
ers  some  assured  program  of  research  and  sabbatical 
leave;  they  can  join  with  the  graduate  school  itself  in 
the  early  recruitment  of  futme  teachers.” 

The  Ohio  college  president  agreed  that  “to  man  our 
liijeral  arts  college  for  the  next  several  years,  we  may 
ha\'e  to  use  many  Spartan  measures.  We  shall  probably 
luu’e  to  strengthen  less-known  graduate  schools;  ask 
existing  colleges  to  take  on  responsibilities  for  offering 
more  post-graduate  work;  use  more  MA’s  who  are 
better  prepared;  summon  into  college  teaching  more 
gifted  and  educated  women  who  have  perhaps  reared 
their  famihes;  recruit  more  able  retired  people  from 
government,  business  and  the  learned  professions;  and 
use  more  wisely  the  resources  at  hand. 

“But  during  this  time  of  compromise,  we  must  not 
lose  our  ideal  of  the  man  who  is  trained  both  broadly 
and  in  depth  to  teach  in  college,”  he  said. 

Some  of  the  guesswork  on  college  success 

for  academically  weak  freshmen  will  be  eliminated  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  under  a  new  system.  All 
students  entering  the  University  with  an  “on-trial” 
classification  will  be  required  to  attend  a  special  pre¬ 
college  six-week  summer  term.  Tlie  .student’s  academic 
success  in  the  summer  session  will  determine  his  eligi¬ 
bility  to  continue  attendance  in  one  of  the  colleges  of 
the  university  starting  in  September.  To  continue,  he 
must  earn  a  “C”  grade  or  better  in  one  of  the  two 
academic  courses,  and  pass  the  second  course. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Achievement  in  the  College  Years,  by  Lois  B.  Murphy  and 
Esther  Raushenbush.  Harper  ir  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New 
York  16.  240pp.  $4.9.'i.  (Survey  of  reports  and  tests  on  one 
4-iiear  college  generation  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College.  Discusses 
academic  and  personal  growth  in  relation  to  intellectual  qual¬ 
ities  and  development.) 

Higher  Education  in  the  United  States:  The  Economic  Prob¬ 
lems,  edited  by  Seymour  E.  Harris.  Harvard  University  Press, 
Cambridge  38,  Mass.  252pp.  $5.50.  (Summaries  of  papers  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  Seminar  on  Higher  Education  at  Harvard  in  1958- 
.59  and  stenoU/pe  recordings.  Covers  general  issues;  pricing 
and  student  body;  government  aid;  faculty  status;  investment 
and  endowment  policies;  economics  and  educational  values.) 


I%ew  Classroom  Material 


1.  Gkeek  Guns  Cosu;  Alive  ...  in  Robert 
Graves’  Greek  Gods  and  Heroes.  Graves,  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  Greek  inytiiulogy,  lias  retold  tire  stories  ot 
the  gods  sympuUietically  and  freshly  fur  the  9-1.5 
group.  Handles  delicately  some  ot  the  more  scan¬ 
dalous  Olympian  goings-on.  An  excellent  source 
Irook  lor  the  age  group.  Expressive  color  drawings 
by  Dimitris  Davis.  From:  Duubleday  &  Co.,  Garden 
City,  N.Y.  160pp.  Ulus.  $2.95. 

2.  Social  Study  Classes  Will  Enjoy  .  .  .  Tlw 
Mississippi  River:  Background  for  Social  Studies, 
a  iilin  designed  for  use  in  intermediate  grades, 
junior  high  school.  Film  explains  inlluenee  of 
Mississippi  on  geography,  commerce  and  history. 
Curriculum  oriented  film  was  made  from  house¬ 
boat  that  cruised  river  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to 
Delta  below  New  Orleans.  Film  is  114  reel  (131^ 
minutes).  From:  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  66 
E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1.  B/w:  $75;  color, 
$137.50.  Available  also  from  local  film  rental 
libraries. 

3.  Science  Stunts  That  Are  Easy  .  .  .  that 
junior  high  students  will  really  enjoy,  are  contained 
in  Science  Puzzlers,  by  Martin  Gardner.  All  ex¬ 
periments  are  simple,  take  no  special  equipment 
and  teach  an  important  underlying  scientific  prin¬ 
ciple.  Each  experiment  is  clearly  illustrated.  Recom¬ 
mended.  From:  Viking  Press,  625  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  22.  128pp.  $2.00. 

4.  Making  Musical  Instruments  ...  in  the 
classroom  is  fun  with  these  clear,  simple  directions 
contained  in  Making  and  Playing  Classroom  Instru¬ 
ments,  by  Marcelle  Vernazza.  A  boon  for  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers,  instruments  include  bells,  bongos, 
drums,  maracas,  rattles,  tamborines,  etc.  Includes 
music  notations  for  different  instruments.  Excellent 
resource  materials.  From:  Fearon  Publishers,  2263 
Union  St.,  San  Francisco  23,  Calif.  28pp.  Paper. 
Ulus.  $1.00. 

5.  Have  You  Seen  .  ,  .  Putnam’s  Career  Guides? 
Written  for  students  interested  in  learning  more 
about  careers  they  are  exploring,  the  guides  cover 
the  following  areas:  Advertising,  aviation,  conserva¬ 
tion,  education,  electronics,  journalism,  medicine 
and  photography.  Ages  11-15.  Write  for  literature 
to:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  210  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
16.  Each:  160pp.  Ulus.  $2.75. 

6.  Fairy  Tales  for  All  Ages  ...  by  one  of 
the  important  poets  of  our  period  is  A  Penny  a 
Day,  by  Walter  de  la  Mare.  Brought  together  in 
this  collection  are  many  of  de  la  Mare’s  favorite 
.stories  for  children.  Includes  “The  Three  Sleeping 
Boys  of  Warwickshire,”  “The  Dutch  Cheese”  and 
“The  Lord  Fish.”  Recommended.  From:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  209pp.  Ulus. 
$3.00. 

7.  New  Paperbacks  for  Lit  Classes  .  .  .  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  helpful.  For  example,  three  tales  by 
Joseph  Conrad,  Heart  of  Darkness,  Almayer’s  Folly 
and  The  Lagoon  are  now  available  in  one  volume 
in  the  Laurel  Conrad.  General  introduction  by 
Albert  J.  Guerard.  From:  Dell  Publishing  Co.,  321 
W.  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  36.  317pp.  Paper.  SOt*. 
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